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EpiToRIaL Buzzines. 


My Baby’s Face.—On the next two 
pages we present another beautiful piece of 
music, which doubtless will find a pleasant 
welcome in all bee-keepers’ homes, around 
whose firesides are wont to play these happy 
baby faces. Some of those homes may be 
babyless to-day, which but recently were 
made joyous and happy by the prattle and 
laughing sunshine of the little darlings’ an- 
gelic faces ; and to such we trust that not 
only the sweet melody of the song, but also 
the touching sentiment expressed by the 
words, may help to make more blessed the 
“living memory ” of the “ sweet baby faces” 
which are now “up there with my Father,” 
who has also “‘ saved a place for you.”’ 








A Patent was granted on Aug. 13, 1889, 
to L. W. Spradlin, of Kansas, for a “‘ bee- 
house.” Itsays: “* The bee-house is built 
of ordinary coustruction, having suitable 
studding for supporting the same. The in- 
side of the house is lathed and plastered in 
the usual manner, and the intermediate 
space filled with sawdust, in order that the 
house may be dry and cool in summer and 
warm in winter,” ete. Its floor is of “* rock,” 
cemented, and has a ventilator in the roof. 
The patent is “rich,” but we fear the pat- 
entee never will be enriched by it. 





Having a Few extra sets of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the years 1887 
and 1888, we will supply both these years, 
and 1889 and 1890, for $3.00, until all are sold. 
Or we will send 1888, 1889 and 1890 for $2.50, 
all by mail, postage paid. These are very 
valuable, and those who have not yet read 
them should lose no time in securing them. 





All the Votes received so far, at this 
office, have been for the Golden-Rod as the 
National Flower. 





The 8S. W. Rich Lawsuit, which | White Clover Honey. — A subscri- 
we mentioned on page 515 of our last issue, | ber to the Massachusetts Ploughman asks : 
itseems has been tried by the “‘Supreme | ** Do bees really obtain from white clover 
Court,”’ and the next resort is the ‘‘ Court of as much honey as is supposed ? I never see 
Appeals.”’ They call the Courts by different many bees on white clover, and farmers say 
names in New York from what we do in the | the same.”’ It is answered thus : 

West. There they also call the judge of one 


: White clover is the best of the small hone 
of their Courts a “ Recorder,” instead of | plants, but the yield, quantity and duration 
Judge. Mr. John McKeon, Dryden, N. Y., | of flower, depend —— theseason. Insome 
sends this correction of the matter : seasons it secretes honey —" two or three 

Mesa = no Ws og ~_ +: the 

ossoms after the sun is high in the heav- 

one ae vw Rg ee Se ens. Thereason you do not see the bees 
Judge Douglass Boardman was a Judge of working on the blossoms may be that the 
the Supreme or Circuit Court, and the case bees visit the plants — very early in the 
was tried in the Circuit Court at Delhi, New morning, before the sun is above the horizon. 
York. The next highest Court is the Gen-| A farmer sowed buckwheat for his bees, 
eral ‘Term of the Supreme Court, and that is | aud to plow under as a fertilizer. Visiting 
the Court which confirmed the decision of | the field several times during the day, he 
the Circuit Court last month. The next | Was surprised that he could not see nor 
higher Court, which is also of last resort, is| hear a bee anywhere in the field. He de- 
the Court of Appeals. cided to plow under an once, and went to 
the field for the purpose very early in the 
Thanks for the correction. It means the morning. Such a bee-picnic, such a carnival 


. of bee-sounds greeted him, that he did not 
same thing, only the names differ. The) dare to drive the horse on to*the buckwheat. 
* Court of last resort ’’ in New York is the! At that time in theseason, buckwheat secre- 


is called the “‘ Supreme Court.” In National = — re the sun came up when it 


affairs, also, the Court of last resort is the| The same fact applies, more or less, to 
“ United States Supreme Court.” This will | Clover after the Ist of July. But whatever 
account for our misnaming the Courts in ee enn levers the most delicate, 
New York. The facts remain unchanged. t : 


Mr. McKeon adds: “Judge Boardman 
has been caught by old age, and will never) Camadian News is thus given in the 
again decide against the bees. He is re- | last Honey Producer : 
tired.” It is a relief to know that the Judge| 4 jmost all necessary steps have been taken 
who likened an apiary toa “ pig-sty,” ora|to secure a very hearty reception to the 
* slaughter-house,” is now retired to private enw pes _. the eee ene “yo 

“ ” ee-Association when convening, in Dec- 
life. We fear he is in his “ dotage. dakar nach, oh Drontions. s 
~— The honey season to date, (July 10) has 
been remarkable neither for its success as 
Swarming.—“I should be glad if 1 | Such, or its falure. Of course localities vary 


considerably. The amount of honey secured 
could prevent so much swarming.” That is| has peen affected by the strength of the col- 
what Dr. Miller and all other prominent bee- | onies when the season opened. The number 


culturists would like to do. A writer in the | of colonies kept in a locality no doubt also 
Prairie Farmer tells us how to do it. It| imfluences the crop. On the whole, a fair 


would be big money in his pocket if he | feilthe tale. has been secured. Linden will 


would go around and keep bees from| [pon the question of misrepresentations 
swarming. 1 could afford to godown pretty | about honey and the like, Bro. Newman of 
deep in mine. Why do bees swarm, | = — ra sora. is — 

|ally compelling the leading papers of the 
and why do people get married? Why 40 | continent to withdraw statements made, and 
birds build nests? The Creator commands | statements which if not refuted would be 
them to “ multiply and replenish the earth,” | very injurious to the bee-keeping industry. 


y “ + ay.| We congratulate Mr. Newman and trust he 
and when the bees swarm they “found” an may continue to perform this often unpleas- 
other family. 


ant task, without flinching. 
As to cutting out queen-cells to prevent 

swarming, I have had a great many swarms | 
that had not even started a queen-cell. Sec- | 
ond swarms may be prevented by cutting | 
out queen-cells, but not the first. The 
writer claims he “can control swarming| A steamer which arrived at Colombo re- 
every time.” This is what I cannot do, and | cently from Bombay via coast ports, reports 
h bees erie , ds | that at Cannonore, where she lay two miles 

what those who own bees by the thousands | from the shore, a large swarm of bees, num- 
of colonies would be glad todo. This ques-| bering some tens of thousands, settled on 
tion, like Banquo’s ghost, is always present | her foreyard, forming a cluster about three 


: | feet long by eighteen inches in depth. It 
at all bee-conventions, and no one has ever| wa, considered inadvisable to attempt to 
claimed to be able to solve it.—Prairie | dislodge them before the arrival of the ves- 
Farmer. sel at Colombo, as at each of the coast ports 

she lay some miles from the shore. But 
— several nights after, the third officer, en- 


Kast week’s Frank Leslie’s Illustrated | veloped in a blanket and armed with a hose, 


climbed the mast and gave the dangerous 
Newspaper shows a strong artistic taste. | visitors a dose of salt water. The infuriated 

















- 


Bees Looking for their Tor- 
mentor.—The following item is taken 
from an exchange : 











The Highland Light, President Harrison’s | bees flew about the ship all night in search 
visit at Bar Harbor, The Cricket Plague in| of their disturber, but not finding him in the 
Algeria, make it the best number under the | 
new proprietors. 


morning, they concluded to quit. They 
were last seen making a bee-line for the 
' northern suburb of Colombo. 
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MY BABY’S FACE. 


Written expressly for The American Press Association. 








By JOHN de WITT. 


Moderato. 












1. I looked in - to my ba-by’s face, and love _ gat hold of 
2. For somehow when they’re sweetest,and its hard - est then to 
8. But up there with my Fa-ther shin-eth down an an - gel 


oOo 














eRe CNRS AE I } G 
anal : : * I ies Sel Te ae yi eR on ee | 
me,— I press’dit clos - er to my breast, and held it lov - ing- ly; And from its eyes there 
part, A might-y hand just reaches down and tears them from the heart; Then, oh, the bit - ter 
face, Which seems to beck -on me and say, ‘‘ Dear moth - er, here’s a_ place, For you who loved me 
* ri. ae. 
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e) 
seemed tocome asmile like a sun - beam, ‘fo - day that smile’s a mem-o- it must have been a dream. 
sor-row that we moth - ers have to bear! Ah, none can know the depth ° it, save Him who dwelleth there. 
ten-der-ly, who suf - fered for me, too; Our heav’nly Fa - ther ne'er forgets,He’ s saved this place for you” 
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Sweet ba - by fac - es, once dear to 
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the heart, Dear ba - by fac - es, 


of heav-en a part, With 
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Copyright, 1889, by John de Witt. 





The What and Why of Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Stations—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1—issued by the Office of Experiment 
Stations of the U. 8S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Prof. W. O. Atwater, Director. This 
isa brief account of the Experiment Sta- 
tions, what they are, what they are doing, 
and how they do it, together with a short 
history of the origin and development of Ex- 
periment Station work in this country, and 
an account of the work in the same line in 
Europe. Animmenseamount of interesting 
and valuable information is compressed 
within the narrow limits, 16 pages, of this 
little pamphlet. Amongst other things we 
learn that no other country in the world has 
undertaken scientific work for the benefit of 
its farmers on such a vast scale as the Uni- 
ted States; that in a great many casesa 
single line of investigation pursued at an 
experiment station has saved more money 
to the farmers of the State than its entire 
cost of maintenance ; that the effect on the 
farmers themselves in spite of the short 
time the experiment stations have been in 
existence has been most marked, inducing 
them to seek to apply the results of scientific 
research to their work. This work costs the 
country, including both state and national 
appropriations, over $700,000, and employs 
over 370 scientific men. This expense, how- 
ever, is a trifling one incomparison with the 
annual value of our agricultural products, 
which is not less than 2,200 million dollars. 





GOLDEN-ROD. 


From the flying train, behold, 
Ever changing fields of gold, 
Sunny slopes in luster laid, 

And old gold the hills in shade ; 
Golden, golden ! Wave the plume, 
Freedom’s fallows give the room ; 
Unsubdued by wit of man, 
Symbol flower, American. 


Like a bit of sky at night, 

Full of constellation light, 

Comes the vision of the plume 
Bending o’er with starry bloom, 
Sunshine, dew and burnished gold, 
Each declare the story old, 

How in endless chain of thought, 
Wisdom unto wonder wrought. 


Symbol flow’r American, 
nderneath I see thy plan— 
Brotherhood of stems that run 

Closer tilbthey meet in one. 
Type of higher federation— 
States unite, and lo, a nation ! 
To the world the lesson give, 
How to govern, how to live. 


Rich the bounty, here we see, 

‘To the pople ever free ; 

Plenty flows as beauty beams 

In a thousand golden streams. 

To a nation Golden-Rod 

Lifts its head above the sod, 

Love and justice to propose, 

Gold for friends, and rod for foes. 
—Vick’s Magazine for August. 


ee me ce em 
The “ Queen-Breeders’ Journal ”’ is to be 


consolidated with the “‘ Western Apiarian.” 
It lived six months. 





tho’ they were with us, a 





liv-ing mem -o - ry. 
a #. , 


Convention Notices. 


[? The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
hold its annual convention at the Commercial Hotel, 
corner of Lake and Dearborn Sts., in Chicago, Llls.. 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 16, 17 and 
18, 1*89. Arrangements have been made with the 
Hotel for back room,one bed, two persons, $1.75 per 
day, each; front room, $2.00 per day for each or- 
son. This date occurs during the Exposition, when 
excursion rates on the railroads will be very low. 
There has been a fair crop of honey in the West, 
and an old-time crowd may be expected at this revi- 
val of the Northwestern from its “ hibernation.” 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


t?” The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at New 
Milford, Pa., on Saturday, Sept. 14, 1889, at 10 a.m. 
There will be essays on different subjects,and also a 
question-box. Bring your wives along, and please 
invite your neighbors who are interested in bee- 
keeping. to come with you. If you have anything 
new, or that would be of interest in any way, of im- 
plements or fixtures, bring them, so that all may see 
them. H. M. SEELEY. Sec. 


t®” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the court-house, at Brantford. Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, 5, and 6, 1889. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and State and District 
bee-keepers’ societies are requested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention. Full particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound, may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the Secretary.—R. F. HOLTERMANN, Sec. Romney, 
Ont., Canada. 


tt?” The lowa State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet at the state Fair Grounds during the State 


Fair week, commencing on Sept. 3, at DesMoines. 
The meetings wil! be held in our large Tent, and an 
invitation is given to all bee-keepers to meet with us, 


bringing their families and friends, and help to 
make our meeting one of interest to all bee-keepers. 
Mks, O. F. JACKSON, Pres. 


3 


The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 
please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 
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QUERIES *w REPLIES. 
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Future Inventions and Experi- 
ments in Appiculture. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 650.—1. Of what nature will be the 
next economic invention? 2. What great 
ecomomic invention is most needed, and now 
called for by honey-producers? 3. Does any- 
thing remain to be invented by man, which 
shall be as revolutionary in its effects as the 
application of movable-ccomb frames? 4. 
Have we arrived at the summit of excellence 
in our apiculturai implements and fixtures ? 
5. Is it worth an inventor's time to make im- 
provements? That is, could he receive re- 
muneration, or a respectable hearing from 
supply manufacturers? 6. What experiment 
is required as to breeding bees ?—First, as to 
a. wry: “blood,” character and color; 

eee, = to hardiness and honey-gathering. 
—J.W. Tefft. 


You have taken my breath away. 
This is too much, all at once.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

1. I give it up. 2. Ask Messrs. 
Heddon, Bingham and Shuck. I think 
the great hope isin the direction of 


breeding. Much may be done in that. 
—A. J. Couox. 


1. Ido not know—probably a. bee 
with a longer tongue. 2. Nothing 
more is needed. 3. No. 4. Yes. 5. 
No, it is not worth his time till after it 
is done—then, if he is succesful, it 
pays. Everybody can have a respect- 
able hearing.—Maunata B. CHappock. 


When the bee-keepers of the country 
feel the need of something radically 
different from what we now have, some 
one will arise to supply the want.—G. 
M. Doo.irt_e. 

If I could answer all these questions, 
I would astonish the world by bringing 
forward the discoveries, and talk about 
them afterward.—EUGENE SEcOR. 

1. To prevent swarming. 2. A ma- 
chine that will uncap and extract at 
the same time. 3. No. 4. About 
half way. 6. Breed always from the 
best.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. Who knows? 2. Very likely the 
next important invention will come 
unasked, just as the extractor did. 3. 
I cannot tell till after its invention. 
4. Probably not. 5. A real improve- 
ment would doubtless command atten- 
tion-—C. C. MILLER. 


1. In all probability, a telephone to 
the moon. 2. A process by which they 
can realize the most money from the 
sale of their products. 3. Yes, sir, a 
machine to keep Alliance men, Wheat 
men, etc., in the ranks until trusts and 
combines are ‘‘ bursted.” 4. No. 5. 
Yes. 6. This ground has been thor- 
oughly gone over.—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. I do not know. 2. A cheaper 
and better extractor is yet to be invent- 
ed; and, I believe that a way will yet 
be found by which most of our sugar 





will be made of honey. 3. I believe 
so—many things. 4. No! not bymany 
miles! 5. Yes. 6. In answer to this 
question, the first great experiment 
should be to find some cheap and prac- 
tical way of breeding queens at con- 
trol. If this were made possible, the 
great and unexpected results would be 
obtained. There is a great field here 
for the explorer, and it is worthy of 
his attention.—WILL M. BarRNuM. 


1. This is a stwnner—I give it up. 
2. To produce plenty of bloom, and put 
the honey in it. 3. Certainly, and 
some man will bring it out. 4. Yes, if 
really an improvement. Manufactur- 
ers would readily take hold of anything 
of real merit.—C. H. D1iBBERN. 

1. I donot know. 2. IfI knew, I 
would supply the need by the invention. 
3. I think not. 4. I presume not. 5. 
That depends upon whether he can 
invent anything of real value. 6. It 
would require a series of articles to 
answer this question.—M. MAnHIN. 


1. It will not be a hive composed of 
enough lumber to build a small house. 
2. I do not know. 3. I think not. 
4. In many things we have. 5. Proba- 
bly not. 6. Itis not easy to fore-cast the 
results of experiments; they must be 
made, and the requirements and re- 
sults determined by subsequent observ- 
ation.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Who can tell? 2. Who knows ? 
3. I think not. 4. Pretty nearly so, 
as the field is narrow, and is pretty 
well occupied. 5. I do not think that 
any patent on bee-hives or appliances, 
will be a paying thing. 6. It would 
take a whole volume to answer this 
question. A single experiment would 
amount to nothing, as it will take years 
to fix any essential trait, and then 
prove nothing.—J. E. Ponp. 

1. What? 2. Several; but what 
are they? 3. No doubt it will ‘be 
many years yet, but it will come. 4. 
We have got pretty high, but not to 
the summit yet. 5. It depends upon 
the improvements. No doubt, if his 
invention is useful, etc. 6. Practical 
experience, intelligence, energy and 
good judgment.—P. L. VIALLon. 

1. I do not know, but I wish it might 
be something that would do the house- 
hold drudgery, now done by our good 
wives and mothers. 2. Something to 
prevent the swarming impulse in bees, 
when the mercury is trying to reach 
100° in the shade. 3. I guess not. 4. 
I believe not. 5. Yes, but all inventions 
are not improvements. 6. An answer 
would require too much room for this 
department.—A. B. Mason. 


1. A stunner. 2. Non-swarming, 
non-drone-producing, queen-fertilizing 
hive. 3. Yes—the above. 4. Who 
can tell when we are at the top round 
of the ladder ? 5. If the improvements 





are of sufficient magnitude, yes; and 
the inventor should receive a handsome 
competence, and ‘‘paddle his own 
canoe,” by manufacturing then him- 
self. 6. I will leave this to Doolittle 
and others more competent.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

1. I am not a prophet, Mr. Tefft. 
2. An automatic machine to do all the 
work in the apiary, while I stretch my 
bones in the shady arbor, and look 
complacently on, or doze dreamily 
under the soothing hum of a thousand 
winged workers. 3. The best thing 
that we can get, so that it is nota 
«patent bee-gum.” 4. Yes, lots of 
things yet uninvented could be used by 
the inventor if no one else. 5. Never 
mind the respectable part of the busi- 
ness, a patent wooden ‘ nutmeg” is as 
liable to win ‘‘respect” as anything 
else. 6. Oh, don’t !—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Of an unexpected nature. 3. An 
automatic, triple-acting, self-binding 
swarmer. 3. ? 4. No. 5. No. Do 
you not read current apicultural litera- 
ture? Intelligent bee-keepers make 
their own fixtures, largely. Manufac- 
turers of supplies make goods to sell, 
and the great mass of those who use 
the goods know nothing of improve- 
ments in this line, except what they 
read in manufacturers’ circulars and 
pzice—lists, and so, having no ability to 
judge of defects or improvements, they 
are well satisfied with what they got 
before. Besides, manufacturers dis- 
like change, have pet inventions of 
their own, and are interested in keep- 
ing up the vicious prejudice against 
patents, so that it is all that one’s life 
is worth to introduce the most obvious 
improvement is existing fixtures, if he 
seek any pecuniary recompense, as the 
history of these things during the last 
few years shows; indeed it is hard to 
introduce such an improvement as a 
gift, if one insist on having the honor 
of having made the invention. 6. ? — 
R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. Igiveitup. 2. It seems to me 
that the most-needed invention is in 
connection with honey-extractors. So 
far as I know, we never had a half- 
way-decent honey-extractor ; that is, 
one at all worthy of the use of a bee- 
keeper who produces tons of extracted 
honey. The best of our present ma- 
chines are just good enough for ama- 
teur bee-keepers, who have from three 
to ten colonies of bees. 3. I presume 
so, but I do not know what, or I should 
get right to work onit. 4. Certainly 
not. 5. Certainly it is, but he would 
not be aptto get much reward unless 
he got a good, strong patent, and then 
enforced the law, which he would cer- 
tainly do if he had any energy and in- 
telligence. We have had ample evi- 
dence, in more cases than the Lang- 
stroth invention, that quite prominent 
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bee-keepers will prevaricate, and try 
to rob an honest inventor. Perhaps 
your aim in asking this question, Mr. 
Tefft, is what I have many times been 
sorry that I did not do—try to draw 
out of every bee-keeper possible, all he 
knew and conceived about certain lines 
of inventions connected with bee-keep- 
ing, and then it would be a little dark- 
er, after something had been brought 
out, for them to say, ‘Oh, I thought of 
that long before.” 6. For 12 or 15 
years I have made the breeding of bees 
for business, a special part of my work, 
as the readers of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL very well know, and my 
method has been not to aim at any par- 
ticular color, ** blood ” or grade, but to 
breed direct for hardiness and honey- 
gathering qualities, and this is the sim- 
plest thing in the world. Itis very 
easy to know what you want, and very 
easy to discover where it exists in your 
apiary, and just as easy to breed in 
that direction, without any power to 
fertilize queens in confinement. —Jas. 
HEDDON. 


1. Idonot know. 2. Ido not know. 
3. I do not think of anything just now, 
and I have tried very hard. 4. I hope 
not. 5. Yes, always. The inventor 
will probably never be paid for his 
troubles. An inventor, as a rule, never 
is paid. The public is even cautioned 
(by moulders of public opinion, in print 
and elsewhere, who could not other- 
wise be seen except to hoist themselves 
upon the structures reared by these 
inventors), to invest in new things spar- 
ingly. Personally, I have no complaint 
to make, but the inventor in ‘ bee-fix- 
in’s” meets very little encouragement 
in our modern literature, and, in some 
cases, opposition that is almost mali- 
cious. 6. ‘*What experiment?” I 
should like to ask the querist what _jirst 
experiment out of the many, many 
thousands of experiments yet to be 
made? This sets us loose in the field, 
where the vender of ‘ traps and sticks” 
and the employer of child-labor will be 
obliged to seek the shade, along with 
the balance of us, and depend upon his 
own resources, at least, till he learns 
something. Ring the bell, Mr. T., and 
call the school to order.—J. M. Suuck. 


These questions are unanswerable. 
If any one could answer them, he could 
supply the want by inventing the arti- 
cle. Men may speculate, but invent- 
ions do not come in that way. They 
are usually “‘sprung” upon a wonder- 
ing world, when it expects nothing of 
the kind. We have done all we can do 
to encourage invention, but while the 
Patent Office is run in the way it is now, 
there is little prospect for anyone to 
obtain a sufficient ‘remuneration ” 
for inventions of any kind used by api- 
arists. The amount involved is so 
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QUEEN-REARING. 


Candy for Queen-Cages, Secur- 
ing Qneen-Cells, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY S. W. MORRISON, M. D. 





A great many leading queen-breed- 
ers have at various times written to 
me, asking how I made the food that 
I used in my queen-cages. I have had 
good reason to decline to give it, but I 
now feel free to do it. 


It requires a candy expert to make 
it, and is made simply of apple-blossom 
honey (any other good honey will do 
as well) and confectioner’s «‘ A” sugar, 
boiled together, and kneaded while 
hot. I furnish the honey, and ask the 
confectioner to make me ‘cream can- 
dy,” using no glucose or water; the 
result is a candy which will never get 
dry, and will keep ina dry room ina 
close tin vessel for years. 


If the confectioner should get it too 
thick, a little more honey can be 
worked into it ; if toothin, a little pul- 
verized sugar can be added. 

I provision my queen-cages with this 
candy, send them to Austria, and have 
queens sent to me from there. An- 
other secret of my success in mailing 
queens is, that I never neglect to pour 
into the space intended for food, melted 
wax or paraffine, and, thus prepared, 
the candy can remain in the cages for a 
year, and used successfully. 


Securing Queen-Cells. 


Mr. Alley’s method of queen-rearing 
is agrand success. I can readily get 
from fifty to seventy queen-cells every 
time, by only following his directions. 
His method can be applied, and as 
many fine queen-cells obtained from 
a colony that if just made queenless. 
Take a frame of empty comb, insert a 
knife at one end of the comb, about 
3 inches from the bottom, draw it to- 
wards the other side of the comb ina 
circular line, striking the middle of 
the comb about 1} inches from the 
bottom, and coming out on the other 
side of the comb 3inches from the 
bottom ; now have a very sharp, thin- 
bladed knife, a little wax just melted, 
and a tin cup of hot water, all handy in 
a room warmed to about 100°. 

Secure a comb of eggs from the 
selected queen ; cut a sufficient amount 
of it up into strips of one row of cells, 
cross-cut these strips into two-cell 
pieces ; dip each piece into the melted 
wax and quickly fasten to one edge of 
the cut comb, which stands inverted 





small.—TuHeE Epiror. 


convenient to the melted wax. These 


little pieces of comb should be about } 
inch apart, and project slightly out- 


ward. Another row can be placed on 
the other side of the comb projecting 
slightly outward. 

Give atonce toa colony from which 
the queen is just removed, and they 
scarcely ever fail to give a good queen- 
cell for every egg that is thus given 
them in good condition. 

If the comb containing the eggs is 
old and tough, it iswell to pair down 
with a sharp knife these rows of cells, 
taking off about one-third. I would 
prefer the old, tough comb because it 
is more easily handled. 

After three ot four days it can be 
removed to the upper story of a colony, 
with a queen-excluding honey-board, 
to be finished, and another frame of 
eggs given ; and when it is ready for 
removal, other cells will be found in 
the colony, which can be removed, and 
the process repeated. I have never 
by any other method secured finer 
queens, nor half the number. 

Oxford, Pa. 


———P 


COMBS. 


Preserving and Caring for the 
Empty Combs till Needed. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





There are doubtless very many like 
myself, who have had great difficulty, 
and even suffered loss from moth in 
wax-comb. By this I do not mean 
that the moth destroys the comb upon 
which the bees are in the hive, for 
whenever any one makes the assertion 
that «‘my bees have been destroyed by 
the miller,” I come to the conclusion 
that ninety-nine times out of one hun- 
dred, yes oftener, the bees did not per- 
ish through the work of the ‘ miller,” 
or they were black bees. For this rea- 
son, and for many others, I should con- 
demn anything but a sprinkling of 
‘*black blood” in the apiary of the 
inexpierienced bee-keeper, and pro- 
bably even that. 

To what I desire to make special 
reference in preserving comb, is to 
comb used for extracting, or comb not 
occupied by the bees—these have to be 
guarded against moth. 

I never have any objections to leav- 
ing supers with comb upon the hive 
until I wish to prepare my bees for 
winter. The bees will draw from them, 
if uncapped, any honey that they may 
require for immediate use, and, if 
room, even for winter, and I prefer this 
method to suplying it to them through 
artificial feeders. Here, too, the honey 
is ripened and kept from granulating— 
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If for any reason one has combs 
otherwise, then I find, if free from 
honey, the best place is a cool, dark 
room; a cellar partially underground 
is very good—of course it will not do 
to have honey in the combs, as it will 
absorb moisture and sour. 

I have found it no easy matter to 
keep moths out of combs in a warm 
room, with fresh pollen in the combs. 
Brimstone is all right enough, but 
when our time is fully occupied, the 
first thing we know, the combs will be 
destroyed. The ease of doing the work 
looks nice on paper, and also looks well 
to say, ‘* If you have not time to attend 
to combs, don’t keep bees ;” but the 
fact remains that many do keep them 
who often are so busy that they forget 
such a matter. 

If well fitting, moths can be kept 
pretty well out of supers, by putting 
one on topof another, with a layer of 
paper between each — the entrances 
should be stopped up, of course. 

I thought perhaps a few hints upon 
the subject might be of value to begin- 
ers. Many are in a position to so place 
their combs. 

Romney, Canada. 


rc Oe 


SUNDAY. 


Do Bees Swarm more then than 
any Other Day? 


Written for the Prairie Farmer 
BY MRS. L. HARRISON. 


Many persons think that bees swarm 
more on Sunday than any other day. 
I donot think that they do, but we 
notice it more. It is aday of rest, and 
after hiving all the week, bee-keepers 
would like to enjoy a rest. Last Sun- 
day I felt that swarming was about 
over, and that I could enjoy a day of 
rest, and lie down upon a lounge, with 
some choice reading-matter, when that 
familiar cry, ‘«* Bees swarming,”sound- 
ed upon myear. ‘*Where are they 
from ?” «* Don’t know ; they are cluster- 
ing in the peach tree.” 

I tied on my bee-hat, with a resolve 
to find out where they came from, even 
if I had to look at every colony in the 
apiary. This can be definitely ascer- 
tained, by the young bees in the grass, 
that are trailing after them. I soon 
saw that they had come from a hive 
where the bees had been clustered out. 
This colony had swarmed about nine 
days before, and I had caught the 
queen, caged her, and left her on top 
of a hive ; it was avery hot day, and 
although it was but a few moments 
before I returned, I found her dead, 
and no mistake about it. I know that 
no bees had stung her, and what killed 
her I do not know, unless it was the 


heat. The top of the hive where I 
placed her, covered with a wire-gauze 
cage, was painted white. 

The bees, missing their queen, re- 
turned to their hive and clustered on 
the outside, and remained there, wait- 
ing for the young queen, when they 
would swarm again. I do not take 
much stock in such sulking and idle- 
ness, and resolved to return them when 
they swarmed. They had plenty of 
room, and why not go to work? I let 
them hang clustered, while I took off 
their case of nearly-empty sections, 
and lifted out the combs. There was 
very little brood, and what there was, 
was sealed, and not a large amount of 
honey. Isaw where two queens had 
left their cells, and there were a num- 
ber of small ones on the face of the 
comb; these I removed, extracted the 
honey, and replaced the combs. 


When I removed the combs, the re- 
maining bees clustered on the outside 
of the hive. There were not more 
than two quarts of them, and it would 
have been poor economy to let them 
have the use of hive and combs, as it 
would have been all that they could 
possibly do to get strong enough to 
endure the cold of another winter, 
without laying up any surplus. The 
swarm was a very large one, and when 
I had brought part of them back, se- 
curing the queen, the rest soon follow- 
ed. I knew there were two queens, 
and supposed one would be destroyed. 


I noticed this morning that, appar- 
ently, the bees that remained in the 
hive were clustered on the , outside, 
hanging in a cluster to the projecting 
edge of the cover. I lighted a smoker, 
and taking a long-handled spoon, slow- 
ly dipped them off, and placing them 
in front of the entrance, watched them 
carefully as they marched into the 
hive. I soon saw a queen, which I 
picked up and gave to a queenless col- 
ony. These bees were devoted to their 
queen, and if she had not been removed, 
might have taken wing. When she 
was removed, the bees united with the 
swarm, and all was lovely. 


Queenless Colonies. 


I never remember of finding so 
many swarms that had filled their hives 
with comb and honey, and yet did not 
contain one cell of brood, which was 
proof that they were queenless. I have 
supplied a number of such, by letting 
virgins run in at the top, or down 
through the sections as soon as they 
left the cell. They are well received ; 
the bees seeing the young, downy 
things, appear to take no notice of 
them. If they are a few hours old, it 
makes a difference. 

When I have had second swarms 
issue, I take out the combs and care- 





fully remove all queen-cells, prepara- 





tory to returning the swarm. Many 
times the queens come out while I am 
doing it, as the guards are disturbed. 
As fast as I can, I drop them into other 
colonies where they are needed, being 
careful to disturb the bees as little as 
possible. Those cells containing 
queens I place between combs, where 
they can come out at their leisure. 
Peoria, fll. ~ 





EXCLUDERS. 


Making Wire-Cloth Excluders 
for Queen-Rearing. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. G. L. TINKER. 


Many bee-keepers are desirous of 
rearing queens over full colonies, while 
there is a laying queen in the brood- 
chamber. I have now found a plan by 
which this can be done, viz.: 


Take any strong colony and place 
on a zinc-excluder, then the ‘* Queen- 
Rearing Chamber ;” put in combs of 
brood from other colonies and intro- 
duce queen-cells about to hatch. Two 
days after lift off the chamber, leaving 
the cover on, and take away the zinc- 
excluder, and put in its place a wire- 
cloth excluder. Put on the queen- 
chamber, take out the corks, and the 
the young queens will duly become 
fertilized. 

Lest the queen coming out in front 
over the entrance, should find her way 
into the brood-chamber with the flying 
bees, and destroy the laying queen, I 
put over the entrance a zinc-excluder ; 
this obviates all danger of the reigning 
queen. 


The wire-cloth excluder is made as 
follows : 


Take a frame of the same size, and 
simular to the framing of the wood- 
zine honey-board ; put in a cross-piece, 
and then tack on one side a sheet of 
wire-cloth, 12 meshes to the inch—the 
common painted article. Nail in be- 
tween the cross-piece and the frame, 
narrow strips of wood, to come up 
against the partitions in the queen- 
chamber, so as to close each of the 
apartments from below to the bees. 
Thus the heat of the colony will pass 
up, and aid in protecting the brood 
above, and keep the bees in the queen- 
chamber of the same scent as the col- 
ony below, so that they may be re- 
united at anytime. This arrangement 
may also be used over any colony 
working in the sections. 


My present belief is, that this is the 
easiest and cheapest method that we 
shall get to rear and secure the fertil- 
ization of queens. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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EXPERIMENTS 


In Getting Young Queens mated 
Above the Zinc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. L. PRATT. 


I have been experimenting consider- 
able this season, on getting queen-cells, 
and young quegns mated behind and 
above queen-excluding metal. I have 
found that Mr. Doolittle was a little 
bit hasty, or much mistaken about get- 
ting queens mated as he decribes in 
his book, do everything you will with 
the young queen until she takes it into 
her head to fly out to mate. This is 
where the plan has failed with me 
every time. Out of the many times that 
Ihave tried it, in various ways and 
under different circumstances, she has 
been balled. I cannot account for it 
in any way. Why the bees will toler- 
ate a second queen in the same hive 
for several days, and then ball her, is 
a question with me. If the queen in 
the other part of the hive is failing. 
balling does not happen. 


If a hive is divided into two parts, 
and a cell put into each, both will 
hatch, and the queens will mate all 
right ; but if they are left in the same 
hive any length of time, one of them is 
sure to be balled. The only way that 
I have been able to get a queen in each 
section, is through a cell. Strange 
virgin queens will not be accepted. I 
have picked off the combs in one side 
of a hive, divided in this way, eight 
young queens about two hours old. 
They were unharmed by the bees, or 
by each other. They did not seem to 
notice one another at all. 


In a private letter from Dr. Tinker, 
he says that he has no trouble in get- 
ting queens mated from his ‘‘cham- 
bers,” which are arranged with double 
metal, and a frame of comb between, 
in such a manner that the queens can- 
not peep through the perforations at 
each other. 

The plan of securing cells over a 
zine honey-board is an easy and inex- 
pensive one, but the serious defect 
with it is, the young larve are neglec- 
ted, to a certain extent, and poor 
queens the result. One day I “pinched” 
about thirty queens from these cells, 
on account of their small size. 


The zinc is valuable for preserving 
cells from flying queens. One time I 
had given a queenless colony forty-five 
fine, large cells, many of them natural, 
to care for until they were cut. When 
I went to them, a few days later, I 
found that a virgin had got in, and 
was having great sport tearing down 
my ‘dollar bills.” Since then I keep 
all cells where. flying queens can not 
enter. 
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The new Alley plan has been suc- 
cessful with me, as far as I have tried 
it, as given in his pamphlet. It re- 
quires constant attention or swarming 
will result. By combining the two 
methods I found that this constant 
watching was done away with, and 
swarming was impossible. On the sec- 
ond day, just before sundown, trans- 
fer all cells from the building colony to 
an upper story of a strong colony, over 
zinc, and have them completed there. 
The great risk is in waiting until the 
third day. 

The crowding-out method of secur- 
ing cells is good, but the draw-back is 
incessant swarming. The plan that 
suits me best, is a combination of the 
Doolittle and Alley plans, with a little 
Tinker and Pratt mixed in. It is sim- 
ple, not very expensive, and effectual. 
The queens are well developed and 
strong. When I put one of the cells 
(secured by this method) into a nu- 
cleus, I can go to them in ten or twelve 
days, and take out a fine laying queen, 
invariably. 


Securing Healthy Queen-Cells. 


The method which I employ for se- 
curing healthy queen-cells in abun- 
dance, is as follows : 

The colony chosen should be of good 
strength, and prepared after the Dvoo- 
little method of taking away the queen, 
and feeding for three days. 


I use the Alley plan for preparing 
the larve ; but, instead of attaching 
the strips to an old comb, I use a bot- 
tom-bar that will just fit between the 
end bars of my frames, to which the 
strips are attached. 


A piece of foundation about three 
inches wide is fixed to the top-bar of 
an empty frame, and this prepared bot- 
tom-bar is put just below the founda- 
tion. 

If the colony is very strong, give it 
an extra empty frame with a small 
piece of drone-conib starter: this will 
keep the bees from building drone- 
comb on the cells, to bother one when 
cutting them out, 


Date the bar and insert the frame 
between two combs of pollen and hon- 
ey. Feed all the while. On the third 
day, remove the frame and cells toa 
full colony, separated by queen-exclud- 
ing metal. Give to the rearing colony 
the queen on the frame of brood from 
the next most populous colony. In three 
days’ time the colony from which the 
queen was taken will be ready to rear 
a batch of cells, when the balance of 
the brood can go to the colony that 
just finished theirs. 

In this way, two colonies with one 
prolific queen will give from twelve to 
fourteen cells every six days, and no 
colony need to be queenless for more 





capping of the cells is done in the su- 
per over the queen-excluding honey- 
board, one day can be saved on each 
batch of cells. 
To cut out the cells, remove the bar 
to which they are attached, or nursery- 
cages can be slipped over each cell, 
and the frame left on the super until 
the cells or virgin queens are needed. 
If the cells are finished by another 
colony over the excluding metal, the 


super should be well stocked with 
hatching brood, and the prepared 


frame should be placed between two 
frames of brood in the larval state. 
This is to insure abundance of food to 
the young queens. 

Marlboro, Mass. 


GRANULATION. 


How Can Extracted Honey be 
Kept in Liquid Form ?¢ 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. P. HOWELL. 





Can any of the readers of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL give me some 
light on the question of keeping ex- 
tracted honey from granulating in 
cold weather? or if not keeping it from 
granulating, at least delay it ? 

Last winter, although very mild, I 
was so much troubled with my honey 
in glass jars, candying, that I gave up 
selling it at a time when my sales 
would have been very good. I had to 
take back the honey so often, put it 
through the process, that is, putting 
the pans in hot water, renewing lables, 
etc., that there was not much money 
coming to me. 

I am aware that granulated honey is 
sold in the North in great quantity, and 
that most prefer it in that condition ; 
but down South they do not want it that 
way, and one can not talk them into 
buying it. 

The moment a jar shows white, its 
fate is sealed, and it is destined to re- 
main on the shelf until taken back. 

Last winter, a dealer, so much an- 
noyed by all sorts of questions asked, 
and by the assurances of knowing ones, 
that *- that white stuff” was not pure, 
etc., so disgusted him, that no talk on 
my part, or evidence offered to prove 
the purity of the goods, and even bet- 
ter terms could move him. His ans- 
wer was, “I would not handle that 
honey, if you gave it to me.” Whi, it 
takes all of my time trying to convince 
the people that it is pure—a thing they 
do not want to believe. 

If the producer could have a talk 
with every consumer, at every store, he 
might make this matter clear, although 
I know from expierence that his task 
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Some may ask, **Why use glass 
jars >” Ido so because they come to 
me cheaper than tin pails, are a neater 
package, ete. 

I do not wish to adulterate the honey, 
but it seems to me that some harmless 
substance could be worked up in the 
honey, that would stop or delay its 
granulation. I make a little living by 
producing and selling honey, but I can- 
not do anything in winter, hampered 
as I have been. 


P. S.—I forgot to state that all my; 


jars had on the back, a notice lable, 
such as dealers keep in stock, in regard 
to granulation. 

New Orleans, La. 


[We do not know of anything which 
will make honey remain liquid, with- 


out at the same time adulterating it.— 
Ep. ] 





OUT-APIARIES. 


The Management of Several 
Apiaries at One Time. 





Written for the American Bee Journa 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 








I have been interested in reading 
Dr. Miller’s series of articles on ‘ Out- 
Apiaries,” in Gleanings. While perus- 
ing them, I have noticed how very dif- 
ferent are many of the conditions in 
different localities. Iam the more in- 
duced to say something upon this sub- 
ject, by reading the controversy be- 
tween Messrs. Dadant and Hutchinson, 
which makes a very good text for this 
article ; the more so because Mr. Da- 
dant mentions the number of colonies 
which his man can manage, and quotes 
himself as saying that J want ‘‘a good 
man in each apiary.” 

From what [ have read from the 
pens of Western apiarists, and what I 
have seen while visiting them, and 
from what I know about honey-produc- 
tion, I can very readily account for the 
great difference of opinion between 
such thoroughly honest and practical 
men. 

I remember once having a lively dis- 
cussion with Mr. E. J. Oatman, of Dun- 
dee, Ills., on the question of working 
several apiaries; namely, whether it 
were best to have a good man in each 
apiary, with a number of colonies equal 
to his time and skill, or whether it 
were “better to keep a less number of 
colonies in a larger number of apiaries, 
and have one or two parties to do the 
work by driving from one to the other. 
I took the former ground, while Mr. 
Oatman took the latter. He tried it 
his way. 

A few years later he visited me, 
when the same subject came up, and he 





said that he had changed his mind 
after trying it, and that he should 
thereafter have a good man in each 
apiary, with bees enough with each 
apiarist to be worthy of his hire. But 
further, my locality more readily de- 
mands that closer-attention system 
than does Mr. Oatman’s at Dundee ; 
and no doubt his is more like ours in 
that respect, than is that of Mr. Da- 
dant’s. 

Then, again, Messrs. Dadant & Son 
produce extracted honey exclusively, 
while Mr.Oatman produces comb honey, 
and in this locality we get both in the 
same apiary, sometimes running more 
to one, and sometimes to the other, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 


Although I have never tried it, I 
have often thought, and now believe, 
that with my new hive(with its divisible 
brood-chamber and plenty of those 
brood sections) I could very readily so 
manipulate an apiary run for extracted 
honey, that so very few swarms would 
issue that it might pay me better to 
work several apiaries on the drive- 
around plan, that to keep a man in 
each yard. I do not know, but I fully 
believe this. Itseems very clear to me 
that all this wide difference of opinion 
between two honest bee-keepers, has 
grown out of a hasty blindness, or not 
understanding the circumstances and 
conditions of each other. 


The early honey crop here, namely, 
clover and basswood, is almost a total 
failure. The fall harvest promised 
fairly, but the cold nights of the fore- 
part of August hurt that, and what the 
outcome will be, it is too early to say, 
yet. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 10, 1889. 








PRICE OF HONEY. 


Honey Market Ruined by Short- 
Sighted Bee-Keepers. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. J. DUNCAN. 





I am glad to notice in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL that there is quite a re- 
vival in the ‘* Bee-keepers’ Union,” 
since the successful termination of the 
Arkadelphia lawsuit. That is well. 
Nearly everything now is run by com- 
binations and trusts; we have sugar- 
trusts, salt-trusts, and, more recently, 
an ice-trust—in short, every industry is 
run by trusts, and I sometimes fear 
that some enterprising individuals will 
get up atrust on the water that we 
drink, or the air that we breathe. Why, 
then, should not the bee-keepers com- 
bine for protection ? 


But the greatest protection that bee- 
keepers need in this section of country, 
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ers. That may look paradoxical, but 
nevertheless it is true. The last two 
or three years, as every bee-keeper 
knows, were very poor years for honey ; 
what little surplus we had, we sold 
readily, but at rather a low price, for 
people here will not pay a high price 
for honey, for they consider it more of 
a luxury than a necessity. 

This season so far has been a little 
over an average for the production of 
honey. Iwas working hard and sell- 
ing my neighbors some very nice ex- 
tracted honey at 10 cents per pound, 
and congratulating myself that this year 
I would make up some of my losses for 
the previous poor years. But, alas! I 
went to our county-seat (Indianola) on 
Aug. 3, on business, and, to my sur- 
prise, I found the town full and run- 
ning over with honey, both comb and 
extracted, and it was not brought in 
there by the «‘ small fry” that general- 
ly spoils our honey market, but large 
producers had brought it in by the 
barrel, and fine extracted linden honey 
was retailing at 6} cents per lb; and 
one-pound sections at 8 cts.—and then 
these same individuals pay 10 cents 
per pound for the commonest kind of 
coffee C sugar! 


I came home feeling thoroughly dis- 
couraged, and utterly disgusted, and 
feel like giving the worst enemy I have 
my bees, and quitting the business. 
One thing is sure—if I cannot geta 
better price than the foregoing, I will 
have a good start fora crop of honey 
next year, for I won’t sell ! 

Hartford, Iowa, Aug. 6, 1889. 





HONEY. 


Encouraging the Production of 
Our Own Sweets. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY SIDNEY 8. SLEEPER. 





Having been interested in apiculture 
for the past thirty years, I have been 
called on occasionally to give an essay 
on the subject at our State and county 
institutes. I had occasion to attend 
the Cattaraugus county institute, held 
on July, 2, 1889. In doing so I had to 
pass through Wyoming county, the 
home of Mr. E. D. Keeney, a profess- 
ional druggist and apiculturist, and 
so concluded to call on him, having 
seen him but once before, and that 
was at the first meeting of our Erie 
County Bee-Keepers’ Society, held on 
June 15, 1889. He then became a 
member. 

When calling, [asked him to explain 
how he obtained such a large yield of 
honey, as I had heard reported from 
his apiary. He could not do so with- 
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that gathered it. We went to his api- 
ary, and he there showed me the finest 
and most beautiful queens, drones and 
workers that lever saw. I was not 
long there before I tried to persuade 
him to make an exhibit of his fine stock 
at the International Fair, to be held in 
Buffalo, commencing on September 3, 
and continuing ten days. 

I now have a letter just received 
from Mr. Keeney, saying that he will 
make an exhibit of queens, drones and | ‘ 
full colonies of his bees, at the Buffalo 
Fair; and he will give his experience in 
judicious breeding at our next society 
meeting, which is to be held in Buffalo, 
on September 5, during the fair. I 
consider his exhibit and experience of 
great value to our pursuit. 


It is my object to induce more peo- 
ple to keep bees, for the reason that we 
have only 300,000 bee-keepers in the 
United States, and only an average of 
10 colonies each. They produce annu- 
ally about 120,000,000 pounds of honey, 
and at the same time we import 2,400,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar, at a cust of 
about $75,000,000. Not more than ten 
per cent. of those favorably situated 
for the cultivation of bees, are engaged 
in the pursuit. If they were so en- 
gaged, the annual product of honey 
would not fall below $150,000,000, for 
honey alone. 

Instead of being importers we would 
be exporters of sweets, with a balance 
largely in our favor. A large percent- 
age of these imports do not bring with 
them a character above suspicion. 
Instead of paying our money for the 
vile adulterations of foreign importa- 
tions, our apiculturists should gather 
the pure and wholesome nectar annu- 
ally wasted in their own fields. 

I do not think that there is any fear 
of over-production, for consumption 
generally keeps pace with production. 
It cannot be expected that we will 
have a full crop of honey in all parts of 
of our vast domain every season. 


Toinduce more people to engage in 
the pursuit of apiculture, our queen- 
breeders should breed for docility, so 
that even the timid may handle bees 
with impunity. 

I hope that all who can, will attend 
our great Fair. Mr. O. L. Hershiser, 
of Big Tree Corners, N. Y,, is the sup- 
erintendent of the honey and apiary 
department, and also Corresponding 
Secretary of the Erie County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society, and will gladly answer all 
communications. 

Holland, N. Y. 


en Oe 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 31.—Haldimand, at Fisherville, Ont. 
K. UC, Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
Sept. —.— Maine, at iivermes? Falls, Me. 
J. F. Fuller, See., Oxford, Me. 


Sept. 3.—lowa a at Hh, lowa. 
J. W. More, See., DesMoines, Iowa. 


Sept. 5.— Erie County, at _ 
. L. Hershiser, Cor. Sec., te tree G Corner, N. Y. 
Sept. 14.—Susquehanna (o., »t New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. § Seeley, Sec, Harford, Pa, 
Oct. 16—18, ~Hogyherestorn, at Chicago, Llis. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sec., Flint, Mich. 


Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
Kk. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 





g2@" In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Eb. 
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Heart’s-Ease Bloom, etc.—Mr. 
Frank 8S. Johnson, Campbell, Nebr., on 
Aug. 10, 1889, writes : 


I took a long drive over the_country 
yesterday, and the stubble-fields are 
one mass of pink bloom, of the heart’s- 
ease, or heart-weed. The bees are 
working finely, making very white, 
delicate comb, and storing a very mild 
amber honey. My Carniolan queen 
is doing finely, and has her hive well 
filled with white-banded bees. Judg- 
ing from the descriptions of the Carnio- 
lans, I should say that she was a pure 
one. The golden-rod is blooming 
every where. I think it is rather earlier 
than usual. I believe that there will 
be a great yield of honey in this State. 





Puff-Ball Smoke—Uniting Col- 


onies.—Samuel Flory, South English, 
lowa, writes : 


Probably many are not aware of the 
effect that smoke from puff-balls has 
upon bees—(I say puff-balls, for I 
know no other name.) It grows on 
damp places, a little like mush-room ; 
when dry it is like dust inside. I 
gather them, get them thoroughly dry, 
put them into the bee-smoker, mix a 
little dry, decayed wood with it, so that 
it will hold fire better, then blow the 
smoke into the entrance of the hive 
until the bees become stupid and drop 
down, which will not take long, proba- 
bly five minutes, or a little over. In 
order that I may be fully understood, 
I will give my method of proceeding : 
Wishing to unite colonies No. 1 and 
No. 2, and wanting to save the queen 
of No. 2, I smoke those in No. 1 first ; 
after smoking, as above stated, I un- 
cover the hive, lift out the combs, and 
brush off the bees that may hang to 








the combs ; this done, I pour the bees 
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on a cloth (a board will answer), then 
hunt the queen, which is easily found, 
and destroy her. Then go to colony 
No. 2, smoke it the same way, until 
stupefied, remove the hive-cap and hon- 
ey-board, pour the bees from No. 1 on 
top of the frames, cover it up, and the 
work is done. By the time the bees 
revive, they will be all mixed up so 
that there will be little or no fighting, 
and but very few bees will return to 
their former place. I have practiced 
this for several years, and it has always 
“worked like a charm” for me, and 
has never caused any bad effect what- 
ever. 





>see 


One-Third of a Crop.— Matthew 
Rebholz, Kane, Ky., on Aug. 10, 1889, 
Says : 

The season opened with the finest 
prospects for a full crop of honey ; 
white clover was plenty, but June came 
and our hopes were blasted, for the 
first week in June it was very cold, the 
second week it rained all the tine, and 
the remainder of the month was entire- 
ly too wet. One of my neighbors, who 
started in the spring with 10 colonies, 
did not get over 100 pounds of honey. 
I got about 40 pounds of honey to the 
colony. -Take the whole country over, 
there is not more than about one third 
of a crop; but we will not despair. 








Little Colony in a Small Hive. 
—Edward Clark, Nat, Ala., on August 
5, 1869. writes 


On June 22 I found about a pint of 
bees clustered on a bush in the woods, 
near where there had been a_bee-tree 
cut. I put them into a little hive con- 
taining three frames, which were about 
six inches each way, the center one 
being filled with c omb ¢ ontaining eggs; 
one outside frame filled with comb was 
about full of uncapped honey, and the 
other frame had a small piece of empty 
comb in it. In about a week 1 exam- 
ined them, and found a queen-cell 
with an egg in it. In about a week 
more I examined them again, and 
found that the egg had hatched into a 
worm. I then thought I would 
have a nice little colony of bees; but 
the next time I examined them, about 
a week later, they had torn down the 
queen-cell and enlarged four or five 
other cells to a little larger than drone- 
cells, and put all the eggs into them, 
except about half adozen, which they 
had carried to another comb. The 
next time that I examined them, they 
were all dead. I ama little boy, only 
ten years old, and know nothing about 
bees except what I have learned this 
year, and would be glad to learn 


soon 


through the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
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why they tore down the queen-cell, 
and then enlarged other cells, and put 
all the eggs into them. So far this 
has been a very poor season here for 
-honey. Bees have swarmed but little, 
and have hardly gathered enough 
honey to live on. 


Mr. G. M. Doolittle replies to the 
above in this way: 


The above is evidently a case of lay- 
ing workers. The writer says he gave 
the bees a comb having eggs, and after 
a week had elapsed an examination 
showed ‘a queen-cell with an egg in 
it.” Now all the eggs that he gave the 
little colony at first, would have been 
hatched at the end of the third day, 
hence if there was an egg in a queen- 
cell, something in the hive must have 
put it there, or the bees must have 
stolen it in order to have found it there 
one week after he gave the eggs. 
That the bees did not steal it, is proven 
by finding more eggs the next time he 
looked ; and that the something which 
put it in the queen-cell was not a queen, 
is proven by the fact that queens never 
deposit eggs in queen-cells under such 
circumstances. The second examina- 
tion proves conclusively to my mind 
that there were laying workers present, 
inasmuch as there were now eggs in 
two combs, and the fact that they tore 
down the first queen-cell ; for bees sel- 
dom bring a queen-cell to completion, 
where the product which it contains 
comes from an egg from a laying 
worker. Wherein our young friend 
makes a mistake, is in supposing that 
the eggs which he saw each time were 
the ones that he put into the hive on the 
start. The only puzzling question there 
is about the matter to me, is, why the 
bees did not try to rear a queen from 
the eggs first given. This may be ac- 
counted for by the laying workers 
being long present with the bees, in 
which case bees rarely ever start queen- 
cells from brood thus given. This is 
also proven by the bees all being dead 
at the last examination, showing that 
they died of old age.—G.M.Doo.irTTLe. 





Tobacco and Bees.—L. T. Hill, 
Canton, Dak., on Aug. 11, 1889, writes: 


Will tobacco kill bees? On July 4 
I had a swarm of bees to come out and 
cluster. I took a new Langstroth hive, 
and, as usual, prepared some salt and 
water to wash the frames with. Not 
seeing a piece of cloth handy, I took a 
sack that had contained smoking tobac- 
co; Iturned it in-side-out, shook it, 
and brushed it until I was sure that 
there was no tobacco on it, and used 
it to wash the frames and side of the 
hive. I put the beesinto the hive at 
11:30 a.m., and at3 p.m. they were 
there, but at sunset they were not 
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there—they had left. In course of a 
few days, I had another swarm come 
out; I put them into the same hive, 
after washing it with salt and water, 
but with another dish and clean rag. 
The third day after, the bees came out, 
flew around a few moments, and went 
back ; and about ? of them went into 
the same hive, and the other } into the 
next hive to them. Three or four days 
later I saw no signs of life around the 
hive, and upon opening it, I found the 
bottom-board covered about two inches 
deep with dead bees, and not a live 
bee in the hive. What killed the bees? 


[We have never used tobacco-smoke 
on bees. Will some one please answer 
| the above question ?—Eb. ] 








Only a Moderate YVield.—E. M. 
Showers, Pine Bluff, Wis., on Aug. 12, 
1889, writes : 


The honey harvest seems to be over 
for this season. It has not been very 
goods There was a good deal of white 
clover and much Alsike, but neither 
seemed to produce much honey. Bees 
quit storing honey on July 15. I never 
had my bees to swarm so much as this 
season, while the honey lasted ; so I 
did not get a great deal of honey—only 
about 1,200 pounds from 22 colonies 
in the spring, and increased to 45 col- 
onies ; 600 pounds of comb and 600 of 
extracted, which I sell at 12} cents per 
pound for the former, and 10 cents for 
the latter. Some, I see, are selling 
honey for 8 cents; I guess they do not 
take the BEE JOURNAL, or they would 
know the price of honey better. ° 





Honey Crop Almost a Failure. 
—D. F. Park, Athens, Pa., on Aug. 8, 
1889, writes : 


I am pleased to learn through the 
BEE JOURNAL, that bee-keepers are 
getting a fair crop of honey in the 
West. Throughout northern Pensyl- 
vania and southern New York, the 
crop is almost an entire failure. My 
apiary of 80 colonies, has, to date, 
given me a total surplus of 40 pounds 
of inferior honey. The most expert 
bee-keepers of this vicinity have done 
no better. White and sweet clover 
have bloomed profusely, but constant 
rains and cool nights have prevented 
any flow of nectar. Golden-rod is 
abundant, but merely keeps up brood- 
rearing, and gives no surplus. Buck- 
wheat is now coming into blossom, 
As this county (Bradford) is the ban- 
ner county of the United States, for the 
amount of buckwheat raised, we might 
hope for something from it; but so far 
“we have only the smell, but not the 
sight of honey. 





Trembling or Nameless Bee- 
| Disease.—Wm. Beall, Kimmell, Ind., 
on Aug. 12, 1889, writes: 


I have 30 colonies of bees, and they 
are doingvery well at present; Honey 
| will not be plenty here. I had one 
\colony that had some kind of disease ; 
the bees would come out of the hive, 
and fall on the alighting-board, crawl 
around, and then fall on their backs, 
tremble, and some died. In twelve 
hours the rest were all right, and are 
all right now. I would like to know 
what ailed them. Please state in the 
BEE JOURNAL. I cannot afford to do 
without the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL ; 
but there are some things in it that I 
cannot believe, and one is that the old 
queens come out with the swarms. 
They may sometimes. I have clipped 
the queen’s wings, and have had 
swarms to come from the same hive. 
It may be that their wings grew out 
again. I have found several this year, 
that were young queens, and unable to 
fly. 


[This «‘ trembling disease” has been 
repeatedly commented upon, in the BEE 


JOURNAL, and on page 541 of this issue, 


Mr. Alonzo Skinner gives his remedy 
for it.—Eb.] 





A Good White Clover Honey- 
Flow.—Joseph Moser, Festina, Iowa, 
on Aug. 8, 1889, says : 


We have had one of the heaviest 
flows of white clover honey that I ever 
saw. My bees averaged 90 pounds of 
white comb honey per colony, and I 
extracted 200 gallons from 13 colonies. 
The fall crop is to come yet; it 
promises to be a good one, as I usually 
get some surplus from red _ clover, 
which is very abundant here. My bees 
are storing honey now from the acorns, 
which were pierced by an insect, thus 
causing honey to run out. We have 
had a very dry time for the last four 
weeks, and the white clover is almost 
dried out, but we are getting a nice 
shower to-day. 





Successful Bee-Keeping.—I. N. 
Arnold, Richmond, Iowa, on Aug. 14. 
1889, writes : 


I will now offer a report of my honey 
crop. I have been a reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL for eleven years. I am a 
bee-keeper by trade. I helped my 
father-in-law, J. O. Todd, three years 
before I owned a colony of bees; I 
now have 100 colonies in fine condition. 
Mr. Todd and I, together, will get over 
20,000 pounds of honey for the season. 
I used to be a telegraph operator, and 











could not work at it on account of my 
health. I like the bee-business the 
best of any thing that I have followed. 
Since I began keeping bees, I have 
lost all but one colony (in the winter 
of 1884-85). I had 400 empty combs, 
100 pounds of foundation, and lots of 
hives; but I did not quit in despair. 
I invested $40.00 in bees the next 
spring, and filled up my hives that 
season ; and during the season of 1885 
my bees cleared me $400 in cash, and 
left all of my bees not owing me 
a cent; but if I had not known what 
bees would do in a good season, I sup- 
pose that I would given up the bee- 
business in disgust. 





The Nameless Bee-Diseasc. — 
Alonzo Skinner, Mesa City, Ariz., on 
Aug. 6, 1889, writes : 


On reading Mr. Joshua Bull’s article 
about the «* Nameless Bee-Disease,” on 
page 392, I felt somewhat impressed to 
give my views concerning the matter ; 
and seeing the item on page 484, I 
thought, ‘‘why keep my light under 
a bushel?” Two years ago last April 
I had one colony that was affected just 
like Mr. Root describes on page 484, 
and I put about two table-spoonfuls 
of salt at the entrance ; in a very short 
time all was right. Then came a query 
in the BEE JOURNAL, bearing on the 
same thing, in which all who answered 
it, confessed that they knew nothing 
about it. Then I received the Apicul- 
turist, in which Mr. Alley set forth his 
plan of spraying the combs with salt 
and water, and stated that he had pub- 
lished his salt-and-water cure for years. 
Since that time I have had about 
twelve colonies affected, and I just 
lifted up the front end of the hive, and 
poured in about 4 pint of strong salt- 
and-water—not going to the trouble of 
doing anything else—and all was right 
in a short time. 





Apiary Register.— All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)........... $1 00 


* 100 colonies (220 pages),..... .... 
** «200 colonies (420 pages) 





Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 





A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 
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Wour Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-offiee and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN REE JouR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing it in aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x44 and 544x5%. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; -or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Im order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pampilets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 





page of this paper. 








An Elegant Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 


At $1.00 a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely embellished with Magnificent 
and costly Engravings. 


The Illustrated Home Journal is a moral, 
high-toned and intellectual educator, and is 
invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and ineptens ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each Number of it contains 36 
pages. 

Its stories are elevating in tone, as well as 
poner pe f thrilling and captivating ; its his- 
torical and biographical sketches are fascinat- 
ing and delightful; its Department for *“* Our 
Young Folks ”’ is enticing and alluring ; and its 
miscellaneous matter leads to the higher life, 
andthe moulding of more beautiful thoughts 
and affections. 

It will be Clubbed with the American Bee 
Journal, and both mailed to any address in the 
United States or Canada, one year, for $1.75. 
Or both JOURNALS for one year, and Dickens’ 
Works (as described on page 544 of this Jour- 
nal)—all for $2.85. 


2 Sample Copy Free. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels.........«++- $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
600 Labels............++ 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5,00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





—_—_— 








Prang’s National Flower is the title of a 
beautiful pamphlet which contains two colored 
plates of the two most popular candidates for 
selection as the National Flower of America. 
It also has two poems, and a postal card 
addressed to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with a vote to be filled up for the 
selection of a National flower. The pamphlet 
eosts 25 cents, and can be obtained at this 
office. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HONE Y.—Prices are not fully established, being 
a little too out; Only a few shipments have yet ar- 
rived, which sold readily as follows: Best white, in 
1-lb. sections, 164¢c., and 2-lbs., I4e. Off grades gen- 
erally 1 to 2 cts. less. Extracted, white clover, 84¢c.; 
orange blossom, 7 7seee.: off grades, per gal.,60@ Oe 

BEESW AX.—234@24\éc. 

Aug. 15. WAL KER & “McCORD, 32 & 348. Water St. 


DENVER. 

HONEY.—We quote: New in 1-lb. sections arriv- 
ing freely at 16@18c.; extracted, 6@8e. 
WAX.—18@2% 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 15th 8t. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—New honey arriving freely, and all the 
shipments have been promptly closed out so far. 
We quote: 1-lb. white clover, according to style of 
package and appearance, 14@16c. Keceipts of ex- 
wegeted Tt ger J demand light, at 6@8c. 


EESW AX.— 
a T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


Aug. 1. 
NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—New extracted sells as fast as it arrives. 
Orange blossom, 744@7\‘éc.; inferior Southern, 70@75 
cts. per gallon. - amas demand for the comb, but we 
have no stock ye 
July 22. F.G. ‘STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water Bt. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Old crop nearly gone, and new begins 
to .eppecs, the ality poins fine. We quote: New 
hite 1-lbs., 15@16¢ Extracted, white, in barrels 
and oe og. 7@Se. ; int tin and pails, e@8k<c. 


a V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—Old crop all gone. New 1-pounds, 16c.; 
2-lbs., 14c. No peg = comb in the market. Ex- 
tracted, white, 9c. 7@s8c. 

Aug. 7. HAMBLIN *. BEARBS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Coming in freely, but sales are not 
eisily made at over 15c. for the best, while we are 
trying to get 16c., and think that later we can get it, 
as all wot sparingly now. Extracted sells at 6@8c., 


Aug. 10. 


a. 16. 


but chiefly at 7c. for white. 
BEESW AX,—25c. R. A. BURNETT. 
Aug. 12. 161 South Water 8t. 
DETROIT. 


HONE Y.—New crop is coming in slowly, and sells 
at ke isc. forcomb. No desirable old stock left. 
ESWAX. a 5c. 
July 24. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—New white comb in 1-lb. sections sells 
at 16@17c. White extracted, 7@7‘¢c.; dark, in bar- 
Tels,6c. An active demand is not expected before 
Se No new extracted in the market. 

HKESW W AX.—None in the market. 

July 20. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONE Y.—Extracted, bright. 64¢c; dark, 5c. The 
nee is slow. 
WAs-teeeee at 23c. for prim: 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-pounds, un- 
glassed, 16c.; off grade 1-lbs. 14c.; fancy white 2-Ibs., 
glassed, I4c.,and off grade 2-lbs.,12c. Extracted in 
good demand as follows : Orange blossom, 744@7%c. 

White clover and basswood, 8@si¢c. Off grades of 


Southern, per Ro 60@70c 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28 * 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—We quote: Comb, 17@18c.; extracted, 
8@9c. Sales a little slow on account of the warm 
w sether., Seetey of new honey is very good. 


Es .—25¢c. 
Aug.9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


Re oO 


Aug. 12. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@S8c. per ! 
and comb emery 4 in 1 and 2 Ib. sections, 12@15c., fos 
which demand is good. Trade is also good in the 
extracted, in square glass jars for table use, and in 
barrels for manufacturers. 

BEKSW —Demand is ped -Seeane. per Ib. for 
g00d to choice yellow, on arrival. 

Aug. 9. C.F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 





Advertisements. 
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TALIAN and ALBINO Queens, by return 
mail. Tested, $0c.; Untested, 60c. each, or 

2 for $1. —3-frame Nuclei, $2 each. 
33Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 





determined to give every 
years. Ithas 


ofa 


There is to 
be found a vast 
amount of reading 
each week in the columns 
of THE YANKEE BLADE. 

It has thrilling serials ot the Sea, 
War, Adventure, City and detective life 

It contains six or eight short stories each 
week intensely interesting, and devoid of any 
objectionable or impure _— 


On our Fourth Page are treated Intel. 


d im tis tty heVarious Ph of 
ligently on = 1 Me ovements ofthe Day. 


lithe Impertant Soc 
“Fes pt notices are Teansted for subscribers 
Good advice to the young in our SS eolumn. 
Our Third Page is devoted to the chi 
departments. 
On our Eighth Page appear every week some of 
the brightest gems of original humor to 
be found anywhere in Am 
THE YANKEE BLADE. ‘se the 
best family weekly published. 
Send 10 cents at once 
for 10 weeks trial. ‘4 







five 50. 
taken for t fractions of of a dolar. 


may be pure any express office fo: 
fatally eago way tocend taet y We 


34A5t—6M5t 


structive stories. THE Ya 

become i rmly established by its a us Seunienen, on 

is welland ana & 5 ates in He fan oasis e Vales. >. ie stories are ye 
good mo E BLADE is destined to 


The Largest Circulation in America, 


dren's and household 


fora 
will accept subscriptions as follows 
One year, 81.00; two years, $1.75; 
three years, © $2.40; four years, $3.00; 


Py . Publishers, 
ne-cent postage stamps will be 
All large amounts may be sent 86 & 92 ergo St. 


safely ered mail or P.O. money order. An express money order 
for bg. 2 os Fo a is an abso- 


e guarantee 
TTITITITITTTI TCT tiLiiiiriti ieee rite 





to advertise a single weekly publication is eapaseliclied 


even in this age of stupendous advertist ADE: however, a 4 $5 0 0,000 00 


publishers of TUE YANKEE BLAD 


With this aim in view it is now offered to you on trial at 
the lowest price ever before named by any 
American yg od for an 8-page, 48-column week- 
ly Our offer is actually less than the 
Whoaet pod a white paper before it is printed, 


Mir 






se our regular a 
price is $3 00 per a epee 
cents a single 
copy. 


NIE: 


I 
wg = of this of - 
every n 
who sends a cubseriptsen 
shall at the same time send the 











ee * gee heads of families. to each of 


send a sample co of THE 
YANKEE” BLADE” If any one Prants tO subseribe 
longer time than ten weeks we 


Potter & Potter, 


Mention this paper. 





iGLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 


MIESE Pails are made 
of the best ‘quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
gna 4 metal — and cover. 
When filled wi neneg.the 
attractive appearance 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by ony other style of 
peckene. hey can be used 
‘or household pu by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to. ne re-tiled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 





. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison 8St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Los Angeles, 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Paradise of the World. 


For full information, send for a copy of 


The Los Angeles Illustrated Herald, 


The handsomest Publication ever issued on 
the Pacific Coast. 


osty gts pages of descriptive matter and illus- 
trations of Southern California. Mailed to any ad- 
dress for 20 cents. Stamps taken. 


Address, AYERS & LYNCH, 
33A4t-6M4t LOS ANGELES, ‘CALIF. 


Send 75 Cents tems poy noe 
114 pages, cloth wo 
R. Cc. CG MILLER, 
2Atf ILLS. 











TALIAN Queens, Tested, $1.25.; Untested, 
75e., 3 for $2. Circular of. Bee-Supplies &e. 
free. JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, 


No. 1, a .No. 2, $1.75...No. 3, $1.50. 
No. 4, 1.25...No. 5 5, 1.00.. No.6, -65. 


Kuife, $1.15. 
On receipt of the above price, 


SMOKERS 
KNIVES 


will be sent postpaid. Descriptive Circulars 
will be sent on receipt of request card. 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON SMOKERS are 
staple tools, and have been used Ten Years 
without complaint, and are the only stove- 
wood, clear-smoke Bee-Smokers. No giving 
out. No fussing. No going out. No vexation. 
Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
32Atf ABRONIA, Allegan Co., MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Patent Flat-tottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
I he published every week, at - Saale 
apoum. It contains the as Ag 
information for the apiarist. It is “pited. os 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
a by ms Huckle, King’s Langley 
erts, England 


SECTIONS ! SECTIONS! SECTIONS ! 


Ws are now offering our No.1 weeere 
Sections in lots of 500, at $3 per 1,000; 














No. 2 Sections at $2 per 1, 000. For prices on 
Foundation, Hives, Shipping-Crates, & -» &C., 
send for Price-List. Add 


J. STA FER & & SONS, 
Successors 1 B. J. Miller : & Co., hy 
31Atf NAPPANEE, IND. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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